6                              INTRODUCTION
the conflict between reason and unreason, though this
is not the sole conflict whence it originates, was sympto-
matic not merely of class-emancipation, but, as well, of
the struggle toward independence of thought, sanity,
aiid that sense of proportion that is encouraged by an
accepted scale of proportions. Independence and an
accepted scale may appear incompatible; but authority
was re-examined in the light of reason, and room left
for expansion and modification.* The mode of criticis-
ing, from the position of the Aristotelian mean, vices of
too much and too little, had been set in the previous
century by Ben Jonson and the character-writers. Dry-
den shows that the golden age of satire (however much
it might be the silver age of other literary forms) is to
start with very high critical ideals; castigation must be
performed with proper decorum, so as to maintain the
good name of poetry and the dignity of a moral ideal
which shall demand that men examine their notions
'whether or no' (as he quotes from Dacier) 'they be
founded on right reason'.f
Satire was thus rightly considered as a force to be
mobilised on the side of reason; and reason was the goal
of that happy age. There is then nothing remarkable in
the strength of the satiric movement in the eighteenth
century, based as it was on the classic doctrine of the
mean, or 'right reason9; no more than in the fact that
the ideals of the next century, so radically different in
their nature, should result in a paucity of satire.
Nor does it follow that the Georgian satirist should
* As I attempted to show in The Course of English Classi-
cism.
f A Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of Satire.